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better leave there. But I found out afterwards that it was water com- 
ing from a hot water pipe under the ground. 

" ' Since I have been here I sometimes get the idea that this is a 
place for the storage of people and goods to be prepared for the famine.' " 

v. patient's talk 

" The patient's voluntary talk is usually about being let out of the 
hospital that he may go home; or asking for something. He often asks 
to see his trunk and his clothing. He wants to see if they are all right. 
Asks what he must do, and to be given work outside. When taken out- 
side tried to make his escape. He answers questions very slowly and 
hesitatingly, as though suspicious of you or the object for which they are 
asked." 



A NURSE IN PERU 

By BERTHA MOERI 
Graduate of the German Hospital, New York City 

The building over which I have the supervision is an orphan asylum. 
In my department there are at present only infants from one day to one 
year old. The children from one to six years of age are cared for by 
Catholic Sisters. All hospitals and nearly all the schools are conducted 
by the Sisters. However, who else shall do the nursing ? There are no 
trained nurses. I have the honor to be the first one, and coupled with 
the honor, I have the annoyances. One of our physicians took me to 
see a hospital for male patients. There were six hundred men being 
cared for by twenty-five Sisters. That means not only the nursing, but 
the cooking and washing as well, in fact all the work of that hospital is 
being done by these twenty-five Sisters. Oh, what a field for a training 
school ! The hospitals themselves are not badly constructed. The wards 
are large, with high ceilings, and ventilation properly provided for. But 
there are too many beds. My fingers fairly itched when I saw bed-pans, 
cuspidors, eatables, clothing, dressings, tobacco pipes, medicines, etc., 
all over the patients' tables. 

To return to my own field of work, I found much that needed im- 
proving. When I entered my department I found forty cribs containing 
infants up to nine months, beside twenty-six adult beds for the wet nurses, 
who nurse and otherwise care for their charges. At night they took the 
babies to bed with them, sleeping in the clothing they wore during the 
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day. Under each bed was a chamber. Diapers that had only been wet 
were spread on the floor or hung on the beds to dry. With all this, the 
windows were closed tight, as the night air was supposed to be very bad. 
But imagine the air in the ward ! Then I got to work and left them no 
peace until a separate ward was arranged for the women. 

Can you picture my joy on the day when my ten pupils appeared in 
uniform for the first time ? After a few days I sent two off to sleep in 
order that I might put them on night duty. That was indeed a great 
event, and also a lot of work, but it is accomplished. The women now 
sleep in an adjoining room, and my fifty little beds look so nice by 
themselves. With few exceptions, the babies get bottles at night, so the 
foster mothers are not disturbed. Thanks to my experience in the 
Babies' Hospital, I am able to meet nearly all requirements with Dr. 
Emmett Holt's formulas, except that I am obliged to sterilize every drop 
of milk, it is so bad. This week we received all the necessary equipment 
for a diet kitchen, together with a sterilizer and an electric bottle wash- 
ing apparatus. That will save much work. Since my arrival a laundry 
has been provided. Before that, each woman washed the clothes of the 
two children she was taking care of, in cold running water. When dry, 
the clothes were stored under the mattress. Was it any wonder that 
the babies had scabies, and innumerable other skin affections ? For four 
weeks I spent many hours a day on nothing but cleaning heads, cutting 
the hair, then scrubbing with soap and water, then with bichloride, and 
finally the various healing ointments to suit the individual cases. Some- 
times I was in despair, but I felt I must keep on, and to-day I have 
forty-eight little ones all clean and healed. 

My little charges are increasing so rapidly. The country is threat- 
ened with war, that is war between Peru and Ecuador. War has not 
yet been declared, and at present efforts are being made to settle diplo- 
matically, but a ship sailed to-day with 3000 soldiers and there is great 
excitement. I have offered my meagre assistance in case of necessity, 
and, together with some ladies in the town, have started a temporary 
Eed Cross Society. All the best physicians have offered their services 
to the government. The government has gratefully accepted our offer, 
and we are now awaiting the outcome. I thank God every day that I am 
well and happy and believe myself equal to the task of whatever is given 
me to do, but oh, how I long sometimes for a little advice. I do the best 
I can and try to profit by my own experience. How I would welcome 
a few nurses in this place. No one can imagine how badly needed they 
are. Only now I realize how well our hospitals are managed and how 
carefully our sick are cared for. That is why it seems incomprehensible 
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that this country should be so far behind. The lack of knowledge in 
the care of the sick here is simply dreadful. How am I ever going to 
turn out good nurses from an orphan asylum where the sick and well 
children are all together ? You may see how little they understand what 
is required, for how can they learn general nursing, except theoretically, 
when they only nurse babies? However, I am sure of accomplishing 
some good, if not a great deal ; I must be satisfied with the little I can 
do, and thus at least lay the foundation stone. Some one else will have 
to do the building, so I try to keep up my courage and do the most 
urgent things first. Order, cleanliness, and discipline are three words 
of which they do not even know the meaning. You will laugh when I 
tell you that when my pupils have a toothache they tie up their faces 
with a cloth. If it is a headache they let down their hair and if their 
feet hurt, shoes and stockings are discarded. Big surprised eyes greet 
my statement that such things are not permissible on duty. Sometimes 
I must laugh, myself, the things are so funny, but more often my heart 
is heavy, when I think of my dear orderly school at home. 



DANGERS OF THE MENOPAUSE 

By ANNE E. PERKINS, M.D. 

There are many widespread, popular fallacies regarding the meno- 
pause which every nurse should correct whenever there is opportunity. 
If nurses would disseminate knowledge of the real dangers and banish 
the imaginary bugbears, many lives would be thereby saved. Women 
speak more freely of these things to other women, especially nurses, than 
they do to men physicians. 

The majority of women accept unquestioningly two-thirds of the ill- 
feelings and symptoms that they may have from the time they are forty 
till they are sixty, as due to the " change of life." They lay everything 
that happens ten years before and ten years afterward, to their age, and 
how frequently one hears " If s my age, I suppose ! " 

The menopause is a natural, physiological occurrence — the end of the 
child-bearing period. It may occur as early as thirty or thirty-five, but 
usually between forty-five and fifty. It may, and often does, cease sud- 
denly without any previous irregularity, and cease without any symp- 
toms. Frequently, however, it is preceded by a varying period of irregu- 
larity, and the nervous and vasomotor systems suffer, as shown by " hot 
flashes," nervousness, insomnia, irritability, faintness, severe headaches, 
cardiac palpitation, sweatings, depression, neurasthenia. 



